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ABSTRACT 

"Instructional conversations" (ICs) are presented as 
one way for language minority students to achieve educational goals 
related to a depth of student understanding and appreciation of 
issues. ICS are discussion-laased lessons geared toward creating 
opportunities for students* conceptual and linguistic development. 
They focus on an idea or a concept that has educational value as well 
as meaning and relevance for students . The teacher encourager 
expression of students* own ideas, builds upon students' experiences 
and ideas, and guides them to increasingly sophisticated levels of 
understanding. In contrast to more directive forms of instruction, 
which assume that what is to be learned by the students is already in 
the head of the teachers, ICs assume that students themselves plan an 
important role in constructing new knowledge and in acquiring a new 
understanding about the world. IC elements are outlined and 
illustrated in a transcript of an IC session. The place of the IC 
model in the school curriculum is also noted. An IC Rating Scale is 
appended that contains both instructional and conversational 
elements. Contains 47 references. (LB) 
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Instructional Conversations 
AND Their Classroom Application 



OVERVIEW 

Generations of eckjcators have advocated a type of teaching that 
doe3 more than Impailknowleds^andteachskiite. Knowledge and skills are 
undoubtedly important, but tnja education requires far more, it requires 
helping students u se their knowledge and skltis to understand, appreciate, 
and grapple with in^xirtant ideas as they develop a depth of understanding 
for a wide range of issues and quf/stions. Yet teaching aimed at these 
important goals is targely absem from U.S. classrooms. 

Instnictional conversations" (ICs) might be one way to achieve the 
ambitious but elusive goate long held by many thoughtful educators. iCsare 
discussion-based lessons geared toward creating opportunities for stu- 
dents' conceptual and linguistic (tevelopmem. They focus on an idea or a 
concept that has educational value and that has nwanlng and relevance for 
students. The teacher encourages expression of students' own ideas, 
builds upon information stuctents provide and experiences they have had, 
and guides students to increasingly sophisticated levels of understanding. 
In contrast to more directive forms of instruction, whidi assume that what is 
to be learned by tfie students is already in the head of the teachers, ICs 
assume that stiKients themselves play an important role in constructing new 
knowledge and In acquiring new understandings about the worW. 

Conversations that instnjct and stimulate thinking mIgW be parilcularty 
important for language minority stuctents, many of whom receive insufficient 
opportunities for conceptual and linguistic development at school. By 
providing students with opportunities to engage in interactions that prxjmote 
analysi^i, reflection, and critical thinking, instfuctional conversations sug- 
gest a way to help redress the imbalance c: a cuniculum that is heavily 
weighted toward skills and knowledge ac<^isltion. 
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Since the timo of Socrates, educators and philosophers have 
ar^ed for a idnd of teaching tf^ does more than impart knowledge and 
te^ skills. FCnowiedge and skills are important enough, the argument 
goes, but true education— real teaching— involves far more. It bfivoives, 
fundamentaiiy, he'ping studer^ understand, appredate, and grapple with 
in^rtant kfeas \Me they devekip a depth of understanding for a wide 
range of issues and questions. 

Yet teaching aimed at these important goals Is presently most 
notable for its absence f rom U .S. classrooms. Qoodlad (1 984) , for example, 
reports: 

A great deal of what goes on in the classroom is \ka painting-by- 
numbars— billing in the colors called for by numbers <x) the page. 
. . . [Teachers] ask specific questions calling essentially for 
students to f iU in the blanks: iiVhat is the capital c^ of Canada?" 
"What are the priircipal exports of Japan?" Students rarely turn 
things around by asidng tils questksns. Nordotssurhersoftengive 
students a chance to romp witti an open-«nded question such as 
•What are your views on the quality of televiston?" (p. 108) 

if this portrait is true in mainstream American classrooms, it is even 
more true In classrooms with low-income minority children. There are at 
ieast 2.2 million iimited-English-profk^lent (LEP) students in our schools 
{U.S. Dept. of Education, 1991). Recent research indicates that tiiese 
students are very IB^ely to experience inadec^ate cognitive and language 
learning environments in school. Accordirig to a U.S. Department of 
Educatton-sponsored national study, whetherthey are in native-language or 
English-only programs, limited-English-proficient chiWren 

are ilmitsd in their opportunities to produce language aj\d in their 
opportunitiss to produce more complex language. Direct observa- 
tions reveal that teachers do most of t!is talking in dassrocms, 
making about twice as many utterances as do students,. ..Of major 
concern Is that in over half of the interactkins that teachers have 
with students, students do not produce any langu^e....Of equal 
concern is that when students do respond, typk»j|y they provKle 
only simple informatbn recall statements. This pattern of teacher/ 
student Interaction not only limits a student's opportunity/ to create 
and manipulate language freely, but also limits the student's ability 
to engage in more complex learning, (l^amlrez, Yuen, & Ramey, 
1991, p.8} 
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Because of the perception that these students fundamentally require 
drill, review, and redundancy in Ofcier to progress acadenilcaUy (Brophy & 
Good, 1986), their teaming oppoitunittes are Uceiy to be excessively 
weighted toward iow-levei skills and faci-oriented instruction (see, e.g.. 
Barrera. 1983; Goldenbeig, 1984; Knapp & SItields, 1 990). As inpoitant as 
skills and knowledge undoubtecUy are, no less inr^rtant are more intellec- 
tually demanding learning opportunitiesthat promote, as philosopher Mci^ 
Adler has written, the 'Enlarged understanding of Ideas and values" (1982, 
p. 23). 

A particular kind of lesson, which we call "Instiuctional conversa- 
tion" (Tharp & Gallknore, 1988, 1989, 1991), niight help us redress the 
imbalance Goodlad and others have noted. Instructtonal conversatk)ns, or 
iCs, are dlscussk)n-t}ased lessons geared towsird creating rk% textured 
opportunities for studer^' concef^ual and linguistic development. They 
suggest a way for educators to reach for the ambitious goals held by 
thougmfutteadiers since the time of Socrates: to bring [students'] thoughts 
to birth, to stimulate them to think and to crtticise themselves, not [simply] to 
instmct them" (Rouse, 1956, p. ix). 



What Is an Instructional Conversation? 

In one sense, the idea of instructional conversations is not new. 
Shice Socrates, generations of educators from differing perspectives have 
talked about and encouraged teachers to engage students in interactions to 
promote analysis, refiectk>n, and critical thinking, inthe 1920s, for exanple, 
the Progressive educator Vivian Thayer (1928) wrote, The give and take of 
class discussion helps . . . test conclusions ... and generates ideas that 
wouki othenwtee remain unbom." Class discussions are invaluable, Thayer 
argued, for "opening up new tenitorles for exptoration [and] revealing the 
need of more intensive cultivation of ground already broken" (p. 320) 

Cor^emporaiy researchers have ateo advocated more f re<{uent use 
of the "discussion method." In a recent book, Wilen (1 990) and coUeagues 
examine various types of classroom discussions and their effects on student 
learning. Wilen argues ?nat class discussion ("an educative, reflective, and 
stmctured group conversation with students," p. 3) promotes critical think- 
ing, engaging in prockjctive social interaction, and assuming responsibility 
for one's own learning. 

From a somewhat different orientation— but arriving at very similar 
conckjstons— sociolinguistic scholars have also called for the incorporation 
of "real discussion" (Cazden, 1988, p. 54) into the lan^age of the class- 
room. Noting the inherent limitations of the recitatton fonmt— in which, 
typically, a teacher initiates an interaction by asking a question, the student 
responds, and the teacher evaluates the response (Mehan, 1979, 1991)— 
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scholars of classioom language have advocated a "^hift from recitation to 
something doser to a 'real discussion,' " In other words, classroom lak in 
whlc*! ideas are explored rather than answers to teachers' test questions 
provided and evaluated" (Cazden, 1988, p.54). Such a s.jift, Cazden 
argues, would maite "classroom tallc . . . more liite infonnal convereatlon" 
{1988. p. 55). 

Thus, the Idnds of classroom interactions ICs promote have a long 
and active histoty within educational thought and practice. But although 
commentators and ediK^ators have been tallying about thte type of teaching 
for mllienia, it seems to be talted about more than done. Instnjctional 
conversations, or good dassroom discussions, are notable not only fortheir 
incandescentquaflties, bit also forthelrrarity (see, e.g., Cazden, 1988; Gall 
& Gall, 1990; Goodlad, 1 984). In a later section, I will return to the question 
of why this migh oe so. For the moment, suffice to say that one of tiie 
assumptions underfying the work reported here is that the development of 
an explicit instmctional conversation model will fralp guide teachers in 
imptementinfl this type of Instniction, thereby increasing the likelihood that 
students will experience these sorts of learning opportunities. 

Instructional conversations, as Tharp & Gallimore (1988) have 
noted, involve something of a paradox. On the one hand, they are 
instiuctional in Intent— they are designed to fwomote learning. On the other 
hand, they are conversational in quality-4hey appear to be natural and 
spontaneous language Interactions, free from the didactic charaderi^ics 
normally associated wfth formal teaching. 

On the surface, a good instructional conversation might appear as 
"simply" an excellent discussion conchJrted by a teacher and a group of 
students. Most pec^e have a reasonably Intuitive sense of what such a 
discussion might be like. It is, first, interesting and engaging. It Is about an 
ideaor a concept that has meaning and relevance for students. It has a focus 
that, while it might shift as the discussion evolves, remains discernible 
throughout. There is a high level of partic^tion, without undue domination 
by any one individual, particularly the teacher. Students engage in extended 
discussions— conversations— with the teacher and among themselves. 

Teachers and students are responsive to what others say, so that 
each statement or contribution builds upon, challenges, or extends a 
previous one. Topics are picked up, developed, elaborated. Both teacher 
and students present provocative ideas or experiences, to which others 
respond. Strategically, the teacher (or discussion leader) questions, prods, 
challenges, coaxes— or keeps quiet. He or she clarifies and instructs when 
necessary, but does so efficiently, without wasting time or words. The 
teacher assures that the discussion proceeds at an appropriate pace- 
neither too fast to prohfijit the development of Ideas, nor too slowly to 
maintain inte'est and momentum. The teacher knows when to bear down 
to draw out a student's kleas and when to ease up. altowing thought and 
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refle^n to take over. Pertiaps most important, the teacher manages to 
keep everyone eng^jed in a sut^tamive and extended conversation, 
weaving Individual paitidpants' comments into a taipertapestry of meaning. 

Interestingiy, instrudional conversations are in some ways similar 
to vertsal inter»:^ns ttiat take place outskto school between chlklren and 
literate adults (e.g., Rogoff. 1990). These interacttons appear to be very 
iiTXxrtantforchiidran's learning and cognitive development in general. For 
example, Rogoff notes that adults in many homes taitor their responses to 
children, locusing their [the chikiren's] attentton, and expanding and 
in\proving the chikken's contributions.'' Although not designed to teach in 
a formal sense, "the tailored resporses of mkklle-class adutts comnxjnk^at- 
ing with young chlklren," Rogoff conckJdes, "appear to support chlMren's 
advancing llnguistk; and communk^ive skills" (1990, p. 157). 

But fTX}ving beyond sudi general descripttons. what charactenzes 
good classroom instiuctionai conversations? What are their constituent 
eletr^nts? What must teachers know and do in order to implement, 
successfully and reliably, these types of learning interac^tons with their 
students? Wortdng in a k)w-income school district with a large language 
minority popuiatton in Southern CaUfomia, and bulging upon earlier woric In 
Hawaii (e.g., Au, 1979; Tharp & Gailimore, 1988), a collaborative team 
conprising teachers and researctwrs has attenpted to address these 
questtons over the ^t twK) years (see Gokienberg & Gailimore, 1991; 
Saunders, Gokienberg, & Hamann, in press). What has gradually emerged 
is a more precise nxKlei, or descrnstton, of instmcttonal conversations.^ 



Instructional Conversation and Direct Instruction 

As an anchoring strategy, it is useful to begin by contrasting 
instructk^nal conversatk)ns with direct instt\ictk}n. the tatter being a far more 
familiar irstructtonai approach in U.S. classrooms. In fact, such a (X)ntrast 
was an inportant starting point for our group's work in defining instnictk)nal 
conversatton. in conY>aring the two approaches, we drew heavily on 
published artk;les that defined direct, or explicit, teaching (e.g., Gersten & 
Gamine, 1986; Rosenshine, 1986), while also drawing upon teachers' own 
knowledge and expenence. To begin identifying features of the IC. we used 



' The wotk reported here has been conducted with elementary-grade, mostly lan- 
guage-minority children during language arts instruction. For examf^es of similar work in 
junior high social studies classes, see Schneider, Hyland, & Gailimore, 19SS. For ex- 
amples — real and hypothetical — of discussions in high school social studies and English 
classes, see various chapters in Wilen, 1990. Classroom discussions have also been used for 
teaming science vocabulary (Stahl & Clark. 1987) and mathematical reasoning (Lampert. 
1991. Apiil). 
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articles that presented relevant models of teaching (e.g.. Au, 1979; Hag- 
gafd,1988: Thaip & GaWmofTe, 1989), but again, we also took advant^e of 
teachers' own knowledge and Intuitions about what constitutes this type of 
instnjction. 

Table 1 shows the comparisons our group made early In the 1 989-90 
school year. This was an important step in our woik, because it lakJ the 
groundwork for a more fully elaborated vision of instmctlonal conversations. 



Table 1. Direct Instruction/Instructional 


COMPARISON 


DirMi iMtniolion 


bwtructioMl ConvaraMton 


•tMchar modolft 


•teacher facilitates 


•exact tpodfic antwm 


Kiraw from prior or bacKgrxxjod 




knowtedge 


•Mftisf to evaluate 


*many dfferant idaas encoun^ed 


^tap-by^$tef) systomatic 


•biM m infonration provided by 


instniction 


stiKients 




fiwre student invotvement 


•guided ami indapafTden! 


•establish common founda&>n of 


pmc^ folbwing kiitaictioo 


understanding 


<fK) extansive dncutftion 


•etxiansive discussion 


•goal is masfio^ after each step 


•tawer bl^ and white responses 


•check for undorstMKfing 


^Ided understandkig 



Although Table 1 1n no way represents definitive or comprehensive descrip- 
tkr ns of direct instruction and instructional conversation, it nonetheless 
suggests two important points about the comparison of these two teaching 
approaches. 

First, the two approacfies proceed from substantiaJly different 
assumptions about teaching and learning. Direct instnjction assumes that 
what is to be learned by the student is already in the head of the teacher. 
That is, teachers possess the knowledge or the sm they are attempting to 
impart, and teaching essentially consists of having students acquire this 
knowledge or skill through the teachers' skillful use of, for exanple. model- 
ling, step-by-step instmcttons, practtee opportunities, and checking for 
understanding, 

In contrast, instructtonal conversattons assume that students them- 
selves must play an important role in constructing new knowledge and In 
acquiring new understandings about the world. The teacher thus plays the 
role of facUitator ra^hert^ian of -transmitter.* Accordingly, rather than provide 
step-by-step Instnictton designed to produce right answers or conect 
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performance, the teacher in an iC encourages expression of students' own 
ideas, builds upon infonnation students provide, and generaiiy guides 
students to incfeaskigly sophisticated levels of coniprehenslon. 

Second, the two teaching modes suggest different roles for the 
teacher. As its label implies, direct instniction is more direct. The teacher 
identifies one or more (earning goals for students, then systematically 
(tesigns and employs lessons to reach them. Thte does not mean that 
teachers merely talc at" students or go ttwough a rigid series of instnjctionai 
steps, although direct instniction is sometimes caricatured in this way. But 
it does mean that teachers expiicitiy teach: They plan, organize, and deliver 
instruction. 

In corrtrast, the teacher plays a less directive— but no less deliber- 
ate (Resnidt, 1984)-Hioie in InstrucUonal conversations. Ttie teacher stili 
plans 3nd organizes, but the emphasis is less on delivery of Instmction and 
more on facilitating and guiding student understanding in ttt.? course of 
extended vettjal interactions. Sometimes, in fact, these extor^led ve?t>al 
interactions will lead in a direction the teacher had not previously antici- 
pated, which does not nonnaily happen with direct teaching. 



The Instructional Conversation Model 
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Table 2 shows the list of IC elements, along with brief descriptions, 
that eventually evolved from the features first identified in Table 1 . The 
Appendix contains the same list, but with more extensive definitions and a 
rating scale developed to judge the extent to which each elen^nt is present 
in a given lesson. 

The elements in Table 2 are divided into two groups, instructionai 
(# 1 -5) and conversational (#6-10), reflecting the two major dimensions of 
the IC. Although com^ersational in tone and character, teaching through 
conversation requires a deHberate and seif -controlled agenda in the mind of 
the teacher. This is reflected in the first five elements. But while having 
specific cunricular, cognitive, and conceptual goals, the teacher also tries to 
maintain a high degree of responsiveness and dynamic interaction with 
students, as the second five element suggest. 

Good instructional conversations might appear to be spontaneous, 
but in fact tlwy are not. They are pointed toward a learning objective or a 
goal by the teacher, who must be thoroughly acquainted with the text and 
the ideas under discussion and with ihe many possibilities they offer for 
intellectual exploration, concept development, and the constmction of 
meaning with stuttents. Moreover, our experiences over the past two years 
suggest that teachers must carefully plan instructionai conversations. They 
must decide on an appropriate thematic focus (element #1) to guide the 
discussion, at least Initially. They must be aware of background knowledge 
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(#2) required for story comprehension and be prepared either to provide it 
or he^ students recall and activate it. Teachers nxist also be ever mindful 
of potemial opportunities students offer for extending the discussion and 
exploring new aspects of an ic^a (#7). By their veiy nature, these 
opportunities occur unexpectedly and are therefore difficutt to anticipate or 
plan for explicitly. But as Pasteur observed, "Chance favors the prepared 
mind." 

Tabls 2: Elements of the Instruciional Conversation 

Instructional Elements 

1. Thematic focu«. ThQteactMr selects a tiisma or idea to s«rv9 as a starting 
point to focus the discussion and has a genwal plan for how tiie theme wUI unfold, 
faiduding how to "chunk" the text to permit optimal exploration of the theme. 

2. Activation and UM of t»ackground and ntevantaehemata. The teacher 
either 'hooks into" or providas students with pertinent badqjround Itnowledge and 
relevant schemata necMsary for understanding a text. Badtground knowledge and 
schemata are then woven into the discusskxi that follows. 

3. Diract taach^g. When necessary, the teacher provides direct teaching 
of a sklii or concept 

4. Promotion of mora complax languag* and expraaaion. Theteiu:her 
elicits more extended stiKient contriixitnns by using a variety of eiicitatk}n tech- 
niques, for exampte. Invitations to expand (Tell me more about '), questtons 

CWhat do you mean by ?"), restatements ("In other wwrtis, "), and pauses. 

5. Promotion of baaaa for atatamanta or poaitiona. The teacher promotes 
students' use of text, pk:tures, &rxi roasoning to support an argument or positon. 
Without ovenwhelming students, the teacher pixibes for the bases of students' 
statements: "How do you know?" "What makes you think that?" "Show us where it 
says .' 

Conversational Elements 

6. Few •'kno%«i-anaw«r" quastiona. Mudi of the discussion centers on 
questons and answers for which there might bo more than one correct answer. 

7. ReaponaivanaaatoatudanteontrUKitiona. While iiaving an initiaJ plan 
and maintaining the focus arrd coherence of the discusston, the teacher is also 
responsive to students* statements and the opportunities they pnsvWe. 

8. Connected diacourae. The discussksn is characterized by multiple, 
interactive, connected turns; succeeding utterances buiki upon and extwxi prevtous 
ones. 

9. A challenginp, but non-thraatMiIng, atmosphara. The teacher creates 
a "zone of proximal devetopment" (for definition, see p. 8), where a challenging 
atmosphere is balanced by a posKive affective cl'mate. The teacher is more 
collaborator than evaluator and creates an aimosphere that challenges students and 
aUows them to ne^iate and oonstri^ the meaning of the text. 

10. General participation, inclyding aeff-aaieeted turns. The teacher 
encourages genera! parttelpatton among students. The teacher does not hofc! 
exclusive right tj d9temiin9 wito \aJks, and students &ro encourimed to volunteer or 
othenvise influence the selectkiri of speaking turns. 
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in developing the IC model shown in Table 2, we have drawn upon 
the classroom experiences of practicing teachers. The nxxiel evoK'od as 
teachers attemfi^edto implement ICs in their classrooms, then reviewed and 
analyzed videotapes of the lessons. We have also drawn upon several 
cunrents in e<&icatlonal theory and research, in addition to the woric cited 
atx>ve: for example, schema theoiy (Glaser, 1984; Hacker, 1980) and 
research on reading comprehension instruction (Dole, Duffy, Roehler, & 
Pearson, 1 991 ). The writins^ of L.S. Vygotsky {1 962, 1 978) and those of his 
recent interpreters (e.g., Rogoff, 1990; Tharp & GaiUmore, 1988; Wertsch, 
1985) have also exerted an important infhjence in two dlstirxA ways. 

First is Vygotsky's notion of a "zone of proximal development," 
which he defined as 

the distance between the actual developmental level as deter- 
mined by independent problem solving and the level of potential 
development as detemiined through problem solving under adult 
guidance or in collaboration with more capable peers. (1 978, p. 86) 

The zone of proximal development lies between what a person can do 
independently (and, therefore, for which no instaiction is needed) and what 
she or he can do only with someone else's assistance. The goal of 
instmction is to move student from dependence to independence on a wide 
range of skills and problem-solving abilities. The instructional conversation 
thus should take place in the zone of proximal devek)pment, where children 
construct— with the assistance of a skiUed teacher— understandings of 
important ideas, concepts, and texts they would othenA'ise not understand 
on their own. 

Second, and intimately related to the first, Is Vygotsky's idea that 
language is a primary vehicle for intellectual development. Language 
interactfons between adults and children play a key role In children's 
acquisitk)n of concepts. Language is not only a means for communicating 
information, although it certainly is that. It is also an important vehicle for 
helping learners broaden and deepen their understanding of important 
ideas. In fact, Vygotsky suggested that language is a principal means for the 
development of "schooled" or "scientifk;" concepts, because chikiren ac- 
quire "new concepts and wordsfromthe general lin^istk; context" (V)^tsky, 
1962. p. 83). As an in^rtant part of that context, therefore, instmctional 
conversations are heavily language based and require the thoughtful use of 
language by a skilled teacher. 

The metaphor of weaving perhaps best captures tne spirit of 
instnjctional conversations (cf. Tharp & Galllnwre, 1988, 1589). The 
weaving takes place on many levels. First, a skilled teacner weaves 
together the comments and contributtons made by different students with 
the kleas and concepts the teacher wishes to explore with them. Second, 
the teacher weaves students' prk>r knowledge and experiences with new 
knowledge and experiences, thereby broadening the scope of their under- 
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starxiing while buikling upon urKierstandings they already possess. Finally, 
during the course of the conversation, the te»:her weaves together, in 
appropriate proportions and shadings, the 1 0 IC elements. WhUe particular 
elements can be picked out and identif iedHust as threads of different color 
can be picked out and identified on a ctoth— instruction and conversation are 
woven Into a seamless whole: The conversation is instnjctional, and the 
instruction is conversational. 



Instructional Conversation: An Illustration 

To illustrate an instructional conversation, we have chosen an 
excerpt from a lesson conducted by a 4th-grade teacher, itwst of whose 
students were niaking the transitksn from Spanish to English reading.^ 
These students were In a bilingual educatton program, but because ttiey 
were In transition from Spanish to English instructton, all of their academic 
work was conducted in English. 

The class had just read a stojy in an English basal reader about two 
friends, one of whom devtously convinces the other to buy bubble gum with 
the money his mother gave him for a haircut. The teacher uses the story as 
an opportunity to engage the children in a discussion about the various 
facets of friendship—that friends are not always perfect, that they can get 
mad at each other and have problems, and that sometimes they can resolve 
their difficulties through talking. 

In previous discussions with the class, the teacher realized that 
students had fairiy simplistic and exclusively positive constructions of 
•friends" and "friendship"— friends always get atong, never fight, like to do 
things together, and so forth. Her theme for this lesson, therefore, was the 
more problematic aspects of friendship— friendship does not always consti- 
tute a perfect or Wealized relationship between two people. Although she 
was not trying to imparl a particular lesson or moral, the teacher wanted to 
encourage her students to consider and weigh various facets of friendship. 
Her goal was to help students see friendship - a more complex and 
differentiated light. 

During the discussion, the teacher wrote on a chart students' 
comments and contributions about the characteristics of friends. At one 
point, a student said that friends n«jst demoi.^trate "patience." When 
another student disagreed, the first student responded, "Yeap, patience 
because he didn1 get mad when they cutthe hair." This provided the teacher 
with a perfect opportunity to pursue the theme she wanted to explore with 
the students— that of more problematic aspects of friends and friendship. 



*From Goldenbeig & Patfhey-Chavez, 1991. I am indebted to Genevieve Patthey- 
Chavez for her thoughtful analysis of this and other IC segments and to Wanda Fuller, the 
teacher who taught the lesson. 
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In tiio following sagmdnt, thase transcdbing oonvontions aro u$«d: 
Phrases in bold shew tfi9 thema of tha discussion thrsadkig its way 
through the sagment (Single parentheses) denote words are unclear, 
and fransc^iber has written best guess* ((DouUe parenthsses}) denote 
a^aions by participants* Pairs of brackets stacked verticaliy—t— denote 
speakers speaking simuttaneousty. 



Tdir - Teacher S « Umdentifiabia student 

Ss ^ Students speaking together Ca. Ml. Ce. Ja. V» Co « Individual students 



Turn Speai^r 

Tchr why should Rob get mad. 

00 Ca because, because he cut hb hair wrong, awfui, 

[crooked, and 

01 Tchr [oh. well, do we sometimes, [get mad at oi^ ftiendt? 

02 Ca [you have to forgive them, too. but. 

03 Tchr do w sometimes gat mad at o(ir frien<fo? 

04 Ss yes 

05 Ca yes. course* 

06 Tchr when do we gat mad at our fnends, (why dyou) say 'course" (iike) of oourse, 

what happens when you gat mad at your friends. 

07 Ca they g^ mad at you. 

OS Tchr oh. you gat mad back at each other, ((laughter)) 

09 Ml they do somediing (that you don't Uke or. 

1 0 Ca [{they bouTK^e the baK around) 

1 1 Tchr ckay. teti me a 1^ bit more about that 

1 2 Ml they do aomathkig that you don't like or tt^y'U. not talk to you or. 

>ot, shwa or not« be a good friend, 

13 Tchr okay, so. friendsNp. I'm gonna add. this time I'm gonna put it ki capital letters 

the new ideas we got ((wntes on chart)) friendship, friends CAN get mad at 

each other, right? 

what else dki you say. they, 

1 4 Mi they, they can not talk to you or don't share with you or nothing, 

1 5 Tchr okay, so sometimes they. DONT share with you. 

does that keep you from being friends? 
S [yes 
S [no 

1 8 Tchr okay, I heard different answers, who said *yes' ft keeps. 

if they doni share it kaepa you from bafng friends. 

1 9 Ja t>ecause if you talk to them. 

20 Ml you have probiama. 

2 1 Ce you have probiama with them and. 

22 Tchr okay, friends have probtems? 

23 S ((immedafiely)) oh yes. 
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24 Tchr ftod I ovw hMrd (a word bigger than) problami, fighting, 

oan firianda light? 

25 S« yat. 

26 S no 

27 Ss YES! 
2S S yat. so. 

29 Tchf [okay •orTm>na that BakJyas, tB« ma {how MacKto oan 

30 Ca [myfrkNidmyfrlandcvwdRy. wawaraoutof<ml^ 

31 V Nka, umm. yastorday^ I was playing with my ftial»r. ami I loid har, 

let ma laa that tora lacond and ^ said *no you always gat W 
andwaatartad dghtino. and than wa want with my mom and than, 
wa saM iha doasnl wanna gh^ ma that, sha dcmn't wanna giv« ma this, 
and I stariKi ciying, and um , wa got in probl^ 

32 Tchr olgiy but H that hadn1 baan your sis^, would yog attt hava tiaan a friand? 

33 V nopa. ((ta^jhlsr)) 

34 Tchr (fnaudibla) do you agroa wi^ Mol^? 

35 S yas 

36 Tchr oicay Maiissa* you got somaona who ^naas with you. 

So (InaudMa) fi»N tha nsst of thay aU 
that trua frianda (oan) fight you say no. 
taN ma mora about it 

37 Ml If. ItuafHanda fight than, that'a not trua frtaffds, 

it just it just doasn't woffc out, iTs not trua fnancte. 

38 Tchr so, if youaratmafritndayoiiwoiildnavarfi^t, 

but how would trua friaoda sdva pnoblams? 

39 S [taiktns^ 

40 Mi (by talking, not fighting. 

41 Tchr by taUdng not fight^g. 

[aha, 

42 Ca [Ms. FulJar, so many timas. lika frionds whan, 

whan thay want to talk to you, 

they maka frianda again, uniass thay fight 

43 Tchr ok^y so you'ra taling itm that you ctti hava a FRIEND, 

that can (l<aap it CCX)L) bacausa tha pi«Mani, 
mayba av^ fight aach othar, raal fighting up thara. 
Malissa said no, you, 

44 Co I said yas, 

changad your mind, 

46 Co j say yas, bacausa, my friend, she always piays with us and wa ware piaying 
and. aha gate mad bacausa she wants to ba this or sha wanU to ba that end 
theydoni let her, 

so than I told har, umm, you don't if you don't want to be 
that you don't hava to. 

and sha scmamad and sha said yesi I wanna ba that, 
but you can change, if you WANT to she said, 
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I can Changs if I want to and you ba somothing you 

ara gonna hava to urn, do th^l than okay, 

causa wa wafa both cioing tha tama thing and than. 

sha, tha ttaittd, winnifX} tha othara my friands (and I) 

lighting with and. kha said that iha waan't gonna ba har friand 

agdn and than she was har friand again! waa taikfaig to later, 

47 Tchr oiay so, 9h»U I put lighting up hara? {(points to board)) 

48 S yaah 

49 Ss yaah 

This segment illustrates various IC features. There is a clear 
thematic focus (element #1 , Table 2), that of friendship, and more spedfl- 
caliy, some problematic aspects of friendship. The teacher clearly uses 
student background iuK}wledge (#2). as she calls on students to draw on 
their knowledge and experiences about friendship. She elicits roore 
speaking (#4), for example, in turns 1 1 and 36, when she asks students to 
etaboiBte (tell me more') on comments they have made. The teacher also 
asks questions for which different answers are acceptable (#€), for exan^le, 
if friends doni share, "does that keep you from being friends?" (tjm 15). 

Teacher and studer^ are responsive to what others say (#7); in 
fact, the entire segment was in response to one student's observatkin that 
friends must be pattent. There are muttipie and connected student turns 
(#8), ail of whk:h are related to the topk; at hand. Overall, the tone of the 
lesson is positive, yet challenging (#9), as the teacher identifies points of 
disagreement among the group and challenges students to justify their 
statements (#5; e.g., turns 18, 29). 

In this segment, beginning with her opening question, "Do we 
sometimes get mad at our friends?", tfie teacher has prompted her students 
to consider aspects of friendship tiiat prevkHJSly had not fomned a part of 
their discusstons— 4hat sometimes friends get mad at each other, don't 
share, have problems, or that they might fight. The teacher has thus led the 
students in discussing a more complex and differentiated view of the 
concept, while framing an impotlant context for the story they have read and 
will discuss. 

What is the effect of instructional conversatk)ns such as these on 
student learning? Our direct evidence Is thus far limited, but encouraging. 

We conckicted a controlled experiment where the same teacher 
taught two IC lessons (Inckiding the one excerpted above) and tsvo more 
conventional, Dasal-I^e" reeling lessons. The basal lessons enphaslzed 
con^rehension and recall of the story, and they enptoyed more of a 
recitP yn format in which the teacher asked students c^esttons to make 
cer n they had understood the story, in the IC lesson, the teacher did not 
ignore story comprehension; instead, she checked student comprehension 
(and clarified any misinformatton) in the context of a more thematically 
oriented discussion about friendsh^. 

o 
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We were interested in seeing whether studer^ who paiticifsated in 
the l?<s developed more sophisticated and dSferentiated views of friend- 
ship-^ the teacher had hoped they would— wtthow sacr»icing Weral 
comprehef^lon of the story. Comprehension was measured i:^ a test of 1 0 
open-ended, short-answer questions; studerHs* concepts about frienctehip 
were gauged by an essay about friendship they were asked to write. 

As Figure 1 shows. whUe students in both conditions achieved 
equivalent levels of literal comprehension (75-80%), essays of students in 
the IC condition demonstrated a more complex and sophisticated 
conceptualization of friendship. These students' essays were more than 
four times as likely (62% vs. 14%) to mention, for example, that friendshg) 
is not afways perfect, that friends sometimes have prx^ms they have to 
work at soMng, or that friendship has other dtfficutt aspects (Saunders & 
GoWenberg. 1 992, April) . These results suggest that ICs can promote more 
sophisticated understandings of signlfteant concepts, without sacrificing 
literal comprehension. 



Figure 1: Results; of IC vs. "BASAiVREcrrAXicN" Lesson Experiment 




^ BMAl/r»cjtation 



•Presence of linguage indicating a complex view of friendship: '< r example, friend- 
ship is not always pwfect; friends sometimes have problems; friends have to work at solving 
problems. 
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Leabnovg and Doing Instructional Conversahons 



GiventhateckK^is^inckxiingthose whh whom we h^e worked— 
have long argued for the r^eed to incorporate di^ssions, or instructionai 
conversations, into ciassroom practice, why are they so rarely (Served? 
Why are these instnictional events so nuch the exception, rather than the 
mte, in American ciassiooms? Various explanations have been offered: 

• School curricula tend to emphasize lower-level skills arxi knowl- 
edge, thereby rendering dassnoom discussions iargely irrelevant from the 
standpoint of most teachers (e.g., Gail & Gall, 1990); 

• The social organization of schools and the daily worklives of 
teachers reinforce individualistic patterns of work and are thus inimica] to 
canying out these types of inter^tions with students (e.g., Mehan. 1991 ; 
Thaip & Gallimore. 1988); 

• Many teachers tend to assume that most students— particularly 
low-income and minority students— cannot go beyond literal comprehen- 
sion of texts, and therefore they do not even try (e.g., Schneider, et al., 
1985); 

• Teaching has tiad^naUy t>een eclated with knowledge trans- 
misston in Westem society; therefore, didactic teaching is the default mode, 
both in and out of school (Cohen, 1988); 

• Non-redtative teachkig is extremely difficult to acco mplish (Cazden , 
1988; Klinzing & Floden, 1990), and it cannot be implemented without 
adequate training and support where it matters most, but is least likely to be 
found— at the school (Tharp & Gallimore, 1991). 

No doiOst there is considerable validity to aU of these suggestions; 
substantive and meanbigfui classroom discussions are ever to become an 
important part of ^udents' (and teachers') school experience, then clearly, 
many issues must be addressed. 

But whatever the reason for the rarity of ICs in U.S. classrooms, 
learning how to conduct them is indeed a more challenging task than at first 
appears. Many teachers seem to assume ttiat they do ICs naturally, as a 
matter of course, in their classrooms. Our experience In Southem California 
and earlier experiences in Hawaii suggest oti)enivis»— that instnictional 
conversations are professtonaliy and irtielleciually de^iunding teaching/ 
teaming events that do not come easily or naturally to teachers. 

Pertiaps because ttiey requb'e balancing or JuggUng a number of 
potentially conflicting elements— for example, mair^ning a dear thematk: 
focus while being responsive to unantk:ipated opportunities offered by 
students— successful ICs seem to require conskterable time and effort. 
Learning to man^ such inherent tensions requires repeated attemfHs to 
implement ICs, coupied with videotapings, discusston, analysis of lessons, 
and assistance by a cor^uttant who is knowledgeable atXHit the theory and 
practk^e of instructtonal conversatk^rts. 
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in oLr ongoing work in \jos Angeles, we have found S very heipfui 
to have teachers meet weeidy in a smaU grmip to discuss, plan, and evaluate 
IC lessons. Atthe beginning of the year, teachers read and discuss relevant 
papers on instoictionai conversation (e.g., Au, 1979; Thaip & Gallimore, 
1989) and direct instnjction (e.g., Gersten & Camine, 1986; Rosenshine, 
1986). They also idemify aspects of their classroom program that they feel 
could benef » from the use of instructional conversations, such as improving 
students' comprehension of texts and promotkKl mors eiaioorate and 
complex student talc. Teachers see videotaped examples of iCs and are 
encouraged to try them out on their own, expiring and getting a feel for this 
type of instnjctionai interaction with studer^. Te£»hers are also encour- 
aged to focus on no niore than one, two, or three iC eiemerte at first, before 
attemptinp to incorporate all 10 into any one lesson. 

When they feel ready to try teaching an iC lesson, teachers 
voiunteerto bring in stories or books they woukJ Uke to use. The er^ group 
discusses possible approaches that can be taken. Teachers are then 
videotaped conducting the lessons in their classrooms, and the tapes are 
viewed and analyzed at the next meeting. 

The rating scale contained in the Appendix appears to be very 
heipfui in the planning and the analysis of iC lessons. The scale cor^ains 
both general descriptions of each IC element and crtteria for judgbig the 
extent to which each element is presort in a lesson, it thus provides a 
framework forthinkbig about the components of ICs, as well as aframework 
for analyzing lessons. By watching videotaped lessons, then scoring and 
discussing them according to the scale, teachers can develop a more 
analyticai understanding of what const^es instiuctionat conversations. 
This, then, would facilitate the process of implementing iCs in the classroom. 

Clearly.aiiof the above is very time^nsuming and labor-intensive; 
indeed, we have consistently found that time is an absolute requirement. 
Time is needed for adequate planning, whk^ indudes the analysis of texts, 
themes, and ideas to be discussed with students. Teachers have found that 
they cannot conduct satisf a(^ory iCs if they glan^ at a story hurriedly and 
atterrpt to teach it 'cold." One of the major lessons of our first year's work 
was precisely this— 4eachers had to fiN'epare therr^etves ir4eile(^ally by 
reading the story several times, anaiy^ng it as a pteca of literature, and 
thinking about possible v/ays to approach it with a group of students. One 
teacher, for example, found that her lessons were much more successful 
when she "got into the story, .. . studied the story, and figured out" what she 
wanted to do with it (Goldenberg& Gallimore, t990,p. 35). Another teacher 
commented: 

if you r«sd it [the story], and if you think about it, and you think about 
the kind of ways that you can presont it and what you'ra Qonna do wtth 
it, it makes ail the difference in the worki .... {Goldenberg & Qaliimore, 
1990, p. 36) 
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Thte soft of analysis is so important that ws have made a regular 
feature of our weekly meetings, and the enUre group discusses possK^ie 
themes, meanings, and ^sproachas to stories that teachers have selectsd 
for iC lessons, invariably, teachers comment that as a resuK of these 
discussions (which themselves sometimes resemble ICs), they mal<e new 
discoveries about the texts ttiey have brought in. 

Time is particularly important for selecting an appropriate ttienoe. 
The theme, tnen, becomes the focal point of successful ICs, because it 
helps guide the discussion and organize the teacher's attempts to pronwte 
text comprehension. The lesson on friendship presented earlier provides 
a good example of how useful a theme is in guiding and giving coherence 
to the discussion. When a student obsen/ed that friends must be patient, 
the teacher immediately realized the opportunity this comment provided to 
explore in more depth the various, sometimes problematic, aspects of 
friendship. 

in the vi^rds of one teacher, a good theme provides the glue that 
gives coherence to an instnictional conversation. Selection of a good 
theme and its successful elaboration in tfie lesson rec^ire planning and 
preparation in ortier to searoh out Importar^ kieas that might be brought to 
bear in discussing texts with stuctents. All ci uiis requires investments of 
time and intellectual energy. According to teaciwrs, however, the time and 
energy requirements appear to be worthwhile. There is the sense that ICs 
offer unique and important opportunities, both for teachers and students, to 
explore important domains of teaming. 



The Place of Insthuctional Conversations in the School 

curwculum 

Ir^tnictional conversations stand in contrast to many relatively 
Iraditlonai" fomis of teaching (e.g., lectures, recitation, direct instroction) 
that are based upon the assun^^ion that the teacher's role to help 
students leam what the teacher already knows and can do . ICs, on the other 
hand, represent an approach to teaching that is more in keeping with the 
contemporary shift toward a "constroctivfet" cuniculum. According to 
constroctivist views, students are expected to adively &>nstnjct\he\r own 
knowledge and understanding— for example, by making connecttons, 
buikllng mental scltemata, and devetoping new concei:^ from prevkHJS 
undei^andings— rather than passively receive knowledge transmitted by 
their teachers (see, e.g., CaiKomia State Department of Education, 1987; 
Resnick & Kk)pf er, 1 989). In this sense, ICs can be seen as consistent with 
perhaps this most Important shift in mainstream educational thinking since 
the "Back to Basics" movement of the 1970s, 
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Nevertheless, even when expertty done, instaictional conversations 
do not constitute an aU-encompassing instmi^ional method; nor. much less, 
do they offer educational panaceas. Rather, we suspect thm ICs be 
particularly suited to certain educational goals, such as helping students 
comprehend texts, ieam complex concepts, and consider various perspec- 
tives on issues. Otherfomnsof teaching, suchasctirectorexpiicttinstnjcton, 
are probably more suited to differem, but no less important purposes. 

Rosenshlne (1986), for example, has argued that explicit teaching 
is highly effedive for ^yeU stnjctured* sidH and Itnowiedge domains. Well 
structured domains, as the name sugs^sts, are well defined Itnowiedge or 
skill areas— for example, mathematical computations, explicit reading conv 
prehension strategies, map reading, reeling decoding, and conventions of 
punctuation and grammar, in these areas, ti^ procedures for successful 
perfomiance and the crSeria for judging perfonnance can be made explicit. 
Explicit teaching has been shown to be highly effective for these goals and 
objectives (see also Gage, 1978; WaM)erg, 1990). 

Instructional conversations, in contrast, will be more suitable for 
domains of learning ttiat are relatively less clearly or hierarchicaliy orga- 
nized. In these so-called Ill-structured" domains, concepts are fuzzier and, 
therefore, explicit steps towanj successful perfomiance cannot be followed. 
Examptes of such areas of learning include analysis of literary or historical 
themes, learning and understanding complex concepts, midhematical rea- 
soning, applying quantitative understandings, and oral or written con^si- 
tion (Rosenshine, 1986; Simon, 1973; Spiro & Myers. 1984).' It is In these 
domains that we expect instnjctional conversations to be powerful instruc- 
tional tools. 

Rather than pitting instmctionai conversations against direct in- 
stmction {or any other mode of teaching with demonstrable effects), we 
expect professional teachers to have at their disposal a wide range of sidlis 
and i<nowiedge suitedto particular goalsthey have for studer^s' teaming. As 
educators, we are responsible for student growth and learning in many 
areas and it seen^ unlikety that any one approach or strategy will be 
sufficient. Improving our educational system— and more spectfically. im- 
proving teaching Itself— probably depends upon achieving a successful 
synthesis of instnjctional strategies that enable educators to ^^n^sh a 
number of important educational goals. To this extent, instrudionai conver- 
sations suggest a way to expand teachers' instmctional repertoires while 
fulfilling the visions of generations of educators. 



'The distinction between "well" tnd "ill-stnicturcd" dom»ins no doubt lies along a 
continuum rather than constituting a dichotomy. As Simon (1973) has pointed out, the 
boundary between the two is '"vague and fluid." 
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Appendix 
IC Rating Scale* 



Instructional Elements 



1. Ttiomatic focus. Based on a thorough understanding of the text 
being used, the teacher selects a theme or iictoa to serve as a starting point 
to focus the discussion. The theme or Idea is selected t>ecause it seems 
especially appropriate for the text, is worthwhile, and the teacher feels it will 
be meaningful and interesting for the students. The teacher has a general 
plan for how the theme will unfold and has decided on a strategy for 
"chunking" the reading of the text to permit optimal exploration of the theme. 



1 



No Of minfmal evidanc« A great deal of evidence 

of a text-connected goal of a text-connected goal 

or theme, or theme. 



2. Activation and use Of background and relevant schemata. Prior 
to focusing on a text, the teacher either "liooks into" or provides students with 
background knowledge pertinenttothedevelopmentof story theme(s). The 
teacher activates relevant schemata in students' minds to assist their 
comprehension. The teacher ateo assesses whether students have requi- 
site background knowledge to comprehend the text. Relevant background 
knowledge and pertinent schemata are then woven into the text-based 
discussion that follows. 



No or minimal attempts Consistent and 

to assess, activate, systematic attempts to 

supply, or make use of assess, activate, supply, 

relevant background or make uso of 

knowledge. background knowledge. 



3. Direct teaching. When necessary, the teacher provides direct 
teaching of a skill or concept. This is done not with the intent of teaching 
decontextuallzed skills, but witnin the context of, and directly related to, 
understanding the larger lesson. Instead of "fishing" for a known-answer 
response or having students guess what the teacher is thinking, ttie teacher 
nxjves the discussion forward by providing infonnation or Instmctton when 
needed. The teacher is also skilled at knowing when direct Instructton is 
NOT needed. 



* Thania to Robert Rued* oftheUniversityof Southern California for developing this 
scale. An earlier version was reported in Rueda, Goldenberg, & Gailimore (1991, April). 
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Direct teaching is 
provided out of contoxt, 
or is inflexible or 
excessive, OR is not 
given when needed. 



Direct teaching is 
provkled in the context 
of the story, is flexible, 
and given onfy as 
needed. 



4. Prxmotton Of moro coniplox laiHjuags aiKl oxpimlon. The 

teacher stretches students' zone of pert onrance by pronioting and eliciting 
more extended language and expression* The teacher uses a variety of 
eUcitation techniques, such as (;^estk3ns, restatements, pauses {kicreased 
^vait time"), and invitations to expand (e.g., lell me more about tfiaf^. 
Questions and other elicttation techniques are atso used to model, conrect, 
check student comprehension, and help students anrive at conclusions. The 
teacher is efficient and strateglcin hisorhertak, saying enough to move the 
discussion along, but not so much as to inhibit student talk or dominate the 
disoission. 



5. Promotton Of bases for statements or positions* The teacher 
promotes students' use of text, pictures, and reasoning to support an 
argument or position. While speculative answers are acceptable, the 
teacher moves students toward basing answers, ars^ments, and positfons 
on evWence, reasoning, and careful consklerqtion of alternatives. The 
teacher also questtons students regarding the basis for their statements, 
positions, hypotheses, and conclusions: for example, How do you know?" 
•What makes you think thatr "Show us where it says_." The teacher is also 
careful not to ovemvhelm students with questions, but to use ttrem carefully 
and strategicaity. 



There are few or no 
instances in which the 
teacher either elicits or 
nfiodels elaboration of 
the language used in 
the lesson. 



The teacher frequently 
and systematically elicits 
and/br models 
olaboration of the 
language used in the 
lesson. 



The teacher rarely or 
never elidts the 
reasoning behind, or 
defense of, students' 
statements, hypotheses, 
and rxHKlusions* 



Tht tether frequently 
elidts students' 
reasoning and defense 
of statements, 
hypotheses, and 
condusions. 
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6. F8W "known-answoT questions. While the teacher might pose 
some factual questions to establish a basic, litsral comprehension of l<ey 
elemente of the text, much of the d^cussion will center on questions and 
answers that are less tiackandwhitBrx^ is, for which there might t)e more 
than one correct answer. 



0 1 

The tsachsr rslios 
mainly on Utera! lavdl 
recall and known- 
answer questions, and 
rarely or never uses 
thematic, discussion - 
generating questions. 



2 

The teacher frequently 
uses thematic, 
discussion-generating 
questions arKj relies 
much less on literal level 
recall and known- 
answef questkins. 



7. Responsiveness to student contributions. The teacher's 
response to student contributions to the discussion is based on a constantly 
updated understanding of students' own understanding. While having an 
initial plan and maintaining the focus and coherence of the discussion, the 
teacher is also responsivB to unantidpated opporUjnHles provided by 
students. Moreover, the teacher's response to student statements recasts 
and expands upon the students' efforts without rejecting wfiat they have 
accomplished on their own. Student contributions are used to extend the 
discussion or to explore new--but relevant-themes. Ttw teadier nxjst 
understand the story well and listen to students carefully to decide how best 
to take advantage of unanttoipated opportunities they provkie. 



0 1 2 

The teacher's talk is The teacher's talk is 

rarely or never frequently or always 

responsive to students' responsive to students' 

initiatkjns, contributtons, or initiations, contributions, or 

current level of understanding. current level d 

understanding. 



8. Connected discourse. The dLscusston is characterized by mul- 
tiple, interactive, connected turns, where succeeding utterances by teach- 
ers and students WM upon and extend previous ones. Although ttie 
discourse is like that found in everyday conversattonal settings, the discus- 
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ston is guided by a thematic focus and the teacher's currtcular goals, which 
are evident throughout aU phases of the lesson. 



0- 



2 



There is a complete or 
almost complete 



The tesson 
characterized by 
connected discourse 
that is continuaity 
related to the theme of 
the story. 



absence of connected 
discourse related to the 
theme of the story. 



9. A challenging^ but non-threatening, atmosphere, i he teacher 
successfully creates a "zone of proximal devefopment" within the context of 
a non-threatenin?, environment. That Is, there Is a challenging atmosphere, 
hut it is balanced by a positive affecth^e dimate where students feel 
comfortabie to contribute and participate and where risky, speculative 
answers are acceptable. Although the teacher is the *lT»re con^tent 
other," evaluation of student answers and talk te not the guiding feature of 
the discourse, and the goal of the lesson is not to evakjate the con^ectness 
of answers in relation to Icnown-answer" questions. The teacher is more a 
collaborator In the discusston than an authoritative evakiator and creates an 
atmosphere that challenges students and allows them to negotiate the 
meaning of the text. 



10. General participation, Including self-selected turns. All stu- 
dents are encouraged to participate, and the teacher uses a variety of 
strategies to an'ange for partteipatton by all. At the same time, the teacher 
does not hokJ exclusive right to determine who talks, and students are 
encouraged to vokjnteer or othenvise infkjence the selection of speaking 
turns as is characteristic of natural conversational settings. 



0 



2 



The climate of the 
lesson !$ primarily non- 
challeaginp (doesnl "push" 
understa/Kiing), 
unstimulating, or 
intimidating. 



The climate of the 
lesson is primarily 
challenging {"pushes" 
und^slanding), 
stimuiating, and non- 
threatening. 



0 



2 



The discourse is 
teacher-controlled and 
participation is teacher- 
dominated. 



The control of the 
discourse is shared 
between teacher and 
students, with participation 
widespread. 
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